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ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


A brief survey of the contents of this Journal will attest to the phenomenal 
growth of the Association during the two years of its existence. The breadth 
of its activities, encompassing as they do every phase of psychoanalysis as a 
medical science and as a potent force in fostering good human relations, reaffirms 
the soundness of the principles upon which the organization was established, 
. and the vigor and zealousness with which they have been pursued. This has been 
done in the face of difficulties which may well have discouraged any similar 
small group whose active ranks have been further depleted by the demands of 
the Armed Services. The War has been a challenge to the Association; an 
opportunity to carry out with even greater activity the democratic aims upon 
which it was founded and not a rationalization for withdrawal from free scien- 
tific enquiry and academic freedom. 


The scientific contributions of the membership have been substantial and 
original. The large and sustained attendance at the scientific sessions held at 
the Academy of Medicine is testimony of the value of the presentations, 
which, although essentially clinical in character, included a number with signifi- 
cant relationship to other sciences: anthropology, sociology, etc. These have 
been and will be published in various psychiatric and other medical journals. 
The educational facilities offered under the auspices of the American Institute 
for Psychoanalysis, subsidiary of the Association, have provided opportunities 
for innumerable people from all ranks of life, engaged in many different activi- 
ties, to enlarge their understanding of the significance of human relations, and 
to act accordingly. The training school proper, for selected psychiatrists desir- 
ing special training in psychoanalysis, has proved a profound success, and the 
quantity and quality of the medical psychiatrists who have enrolled with the 
Institute has exceeded our fondest expectations. Our relationship to the com- 
munity has been fortified through the efforts of the Auxiliary Council of the 


Association, a lay group whose function and activities are described in detail 
elsewhere in this Journal. 


In all of these functions, which embrace the advancement of psychoanalysis 
as a science and its relationship to other disciplines as well as to the community 


‘as a whole, we have been guided by a conviction of the medical origin and 
character of psychoanalysis. The ties of the Association to the New York Medi- 
cal College have been a source of pride. A friendship exists which we hope will 
deepen, with mutual enrichment. 


In all of its activities, the Association is constantly aware of the exigencies 
of the present emergency, and has made every effort to correlate its functions 
in accordance with the dominating, prevailing necessities: to end the war as 
quickly as possible and to establish the conditions for an enduring peace. 


The future looks bright. We have every reason to believe that the Association 
will continue to participate in it effectively. 


Bernarp S. Rosstns, M.D. 
President. 
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Clinical Conferences 
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Clinical Conferences were held the second Wednesday of each month, begin- 
ning in January 1943, and held monthly with the exception of April, 1943. The 
members discussed clinical material. , 


PRESENT TRENDS IN PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 
AND PRACTICE* 


By V. Sitverserc, M.D. 


FIND the opportunity to participate in this Symposium a particularly welcome 
[= as the stand I have felt compelled to take in recent years in the politics 

of psychoanalysis has made my scientific and ideological position appear 
ambiguous in the eyes of many. I would like to say at the outset that my views 
in these latter respects, while always, I hope, undergoing growth and develop- 
ment, remain essentially what they have always been. 

I have found Freud’s account of the Oedipus complex somewhat too cut and 
dried for effective clinical use, in part because of his insistence upon its biological 
origin and therefore its universality. The study of cultures which differ mark- 
edly in type from our own makes it very clear that the existence of an Oedipus 
complex is entirely dependent upon cultural factors and that it does not appear 
where the basic cultural unit is anything but the fairly close-knit patriarchal 
family. Matriarchal cultures or cultures where children have for generations 
been reared communally do not give rise to the Oedipus complex such as we 
see it in our own civilization. While I would agree that it is universal within 
our culture, it cannot be said that it is universal in a terrestrial sense and cannot 
therefore be conditioned solely by biological factors. 

Within our own culture, I do not find that that aspect of the Male Oedipus 
complex, which consists of a drive towards the mother, is always genital in 
meaning, though I would agree that it is in a broad sense sexual. As I see it, 
the Oedipus situation is a vastly important one in denizens of our culture and 
consists of a rivalry situation in which, in the male, the child competes with the 
father for the mother, rarely, though occasionally, in anything like the adult 
genital sense, but usually in pre-genital terms of one sort or another ; the child 
seeks one sort or another of sensory satisfaction by means of the mother and 
realizes that the mother’s tie to the father obstructs the achievement of this 
satisfaction. The normal solution of this situation would seem to be the renuncia- 
tion of the mother as a sexual object, and the establishment of an attitude of 
friendliness without fear or submissiveness towards the father. The failure to 


*Excerpts from Paper presented at American Psychoanalysis Association, Detroit, “May 
1943. 
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resolve the situation in this way is very apt to lead, in later life, to neurosis, 
and certainly gives a sharp coloring to adult sexuality in the insistence upon 
exclusiveness in sexual relations and the phenomena of jealousy and envy where 
this exclusiveness is threatened. 

Despite all I have said, I do not regard the Oedipus situation and its inade- 
quate solutions as necessarily basic to the formation of neurosis. The Oedipus 
situation is like a crucible through which everyone is forced to go, and we 
come out of it whole or damaged, depeding in part upon our experiences 
within the frame work of that situation, but also depending in part upon the 
personality structure which we bring with us into the Oedipus situation. In 
other words, I regard neurosis as partly pre-Oedipal in origin, and here I con- 
sider of major importance the vicissitudes of a personality factor that I call 
“effective aggression.” 

By effective aggression I mean the quality of feeling that one can gain satis- 
factions and security by ones own means whenever one wants or needs them. 
Satisfactions or security provided by someone else do not produce this feeling, 
unless one is entirely unaware of the intervention and believes the result to be 
self-achieved, or unless one can feel that the “someone else” has been led to 
provide the security or satisfaction through one’s own coercion, persuasion, 
irresistibility, or cleverness. Parents who persistently thwart the small child’s 
efforts in this direction, or who insist upon helping the child before he asks 
for help, are apt to impair effective aggression in their children. A way in 
which parents frequently discourage effective aggression is by setting them- 
selves up in their children’s eyes as inviolable, as beyond opposition, beyond 
hostility, beyond being wrong, beyond being argued with. “Honor thy father 
and thy mother” becomes “Regard thy parents as the equivalents of God,” and 
I have seen the crippling effects of such attitudes in the profound feelings of 
inadequacy, the clamorous insistence upon dependency which so many of our 
patients express and which underlies so much of positive transference. 

When I speak of impairment of effective aggression, I do not refer to a single 
traumatic experience, but rather to a long continued and consistent attitude on 
the parents’ part. Obviously every child is and must be frustrated to some extent 
in its efforts to acquire satisfactions independently and upon its own initiative. 
These occasional and minor frustrations do not produce the result I have in 
mind. This is rather the outcome of continued and insistent parental domination 
and ultimately presents a picture of difference, fear of independence, insecurity, 
unwillingness to take risks, and the inability to love in any but a dependent 
and infantile fashion. I conceive the Oedipus situation as existing full-blown 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth years —that is, between the third and sixth 
birthdays. The determinants in the matter of effective aggression, however, 
begin much earlier, in fact in the first year of life. It is inconceivable to me 
that the outcome of the Oedipus situation should not be vastly affected by the 
degree of self-confidence and self-reliance which the child brings into this 
situation as a result of its ers experiences with the factor of effective 
aggression. 
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Another field in which this concept has proved useful to me is that of 
feminine psychology, and its use has provided me with an understanding 
of penis-envy which I have found clinically much more effective than 
Freud's account of this factor. The observation which prompted the first 
doubts in my mind about Freud’s explanation of penis-envy was that little 
girls, both under direct observation and in memories of adult patients, find 
the penis important in its function as an organ for urination and are apt 
to be totally unaware of its genital possibilities. They compare their own 
mode of urination with that of the male and see that the male has capaci- 
ties for aggression in his act of urination far surpassing those in their own. 
The relatively powerful stream, which may be directed at something or 
someone, seems to the little girl to have great aggressive advantages over 
her own mild dribble, which merely drops from her and cannot be directed 
at anything. The fact that some little girls practice diligently until they 
are able to urinate in something resembling the male stream indicates how 
much of an advantage this seems to them. 


The discovery of this additional aggressive capacity, which becomes asso- 
ciated with the organ that produces it, gives the little girl an explanation 
that seems to her satisfactory to account for her own past and present fail- 
ures in effective aggression. “This,” she thinks, “is why boys can do so 
much more than girls”; and she does not at all realize that this is mainly 
the result of a cultural factor, in that little boys are encouraged and per- 
mitted to “do more” than little girls. Having found this explanation in the 
boy’s possession of a superior organ to her own, she must envy the boy 
and proceed along the well known patterns of penis-envy as described by 
Freud. Here again, as in the Oedipus situation, while the discovery of the 
difference between the sexes is a universal and formative experience for 
the female the significance and outcome of the discovery in individual cases 


will depend in large part upon the degree of effective aggression she already 
has, prior to making this discovery. 


It is both a theoretical possibility that the child who brings good adjust- 
ments into these situations may nevertheless have, within the framework 
of these situations, experiences so damaging that neurosis is the final out- 
come. But I believe that the great majority of those in whom passage through 
these situations produces neurosis have already suffered impairment of 
effective aggression. 


In reaching such conclusions, much at variance as they are with Freud’s 
views, I do not feel that they are in any sense removed from Freudian 
psychoanalysis. On the contrary, I feel that, in attempting independenty to 
discover new truth, I am not only contributing as best I may to the wel- 
fare of my fellow creatures, but also I am expressing thereby the utmost 
in loyalty and devotion to my teachers, of whom the greatest will always 
be Freud, and to the science which Freud founded. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR PSYCHOANALYSIS 


The American Institute for Psychoanalysis has completed the second year 
of its existence. Plans have been successfully put in operation with sincere 


efforts to hew to the line of its original purposes and aims, as formulated 
in last year’s Journal. 


It is felt that the position of the Institute has definitely consolidated. Lec- 
tures to undergraduate medical students and post-graduate courses for phy- 
sicians, given under the auspices of the Department of Psychiatry of the 
New York Medical College, are making for the goal of extending psycho- 
analytic knowledge in the profession at large. Experience in the past year in 
offering courses under the facilities of the New School for Social Research 
has undoubtedly broadened the perspective of both the psychoanalyst an the 
student in allied fields, with whom an enriching exchange of ideas has devel-° 


oped. 


The Faculty of the Institute is especially gratified with the high caliber of 
qualified psychiatrists now enrolled in the course of post-graduate training. 
Open discussion, in this student body, of matters pertaining to the curricu- 
lum, and response to courses, has been found by the Faculty to be most val- 
uable in consideration of teaching problems. By the same token it is hoped 
that periodic critique of the progress of each student will prove profitable 
and will stimulate individual growth in the art and science of psychoanalysis. 
The assignment of two or more instructors to technical seminars, together 
with active participation in discussion by all students, sets free ideas and 


makes for mutual understanding and a more comprehensive exploration of 
the problems of neurosis. 


Murtet Ivimey, M.D. 


Assistant to the Dean. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR PSYCHOANALYSIS 
CLINICAL CONFERENCES AND CASE SEMINARS 


1942-1943 
Continuous Case Seminar 
10 seminars 
Harmon S. Ephron and Muriel Ivimey 
10 seminars 


Janet McK. Rioch and Clara Thompson 

The purpose of these seminars is to teach psychoanalytic therapy. Ten weekly 
presentations of the course of analysis of one case will be presented by a student. _Par- 
ticular importance will be attached to the study of the interpersonal relationships between 
patient and analyst and its significance as a therapeutic implement. 


Clinical Conferences 

10 seminars 
Isabelle S. Beaumont, Sarah R. Kelman, and Bernard S. Robbins 

10 seminars 
George S. Goldman, Karen Horney, and Harold Kelman 

Psychoanalytic case material will be presented by the participants and discussed 
by the group. The purpose is to train students to recognize a definite personality struc- 
ture in the wealth of apparently disconnected data. Special consideration will be given 
to technical problems in therapy. 
These courses are limited to candidates in training for the practice of Psychoanalysis. 


POST-GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THE 


NEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE 
1942-1943 


Courses given at the Post-Graduate School of the New York Medical Col- 
lege in collaboration with the Association for the Advancement of Psycho- 
analysis are open to psychiatrists and physicians interested in an understanding 
of the psychogenic aspects of disease. They also include foundation courses 
for candidates in training in the American Institute for Psychoanalysis. 


Readings in Psychoanalysis 

15 seminars 
George S. Goldman and Clara Thompson 

This is a continuation of “Readings in Freud” (1941-42). In it various trends in 
psychoanalysis developing from 1910 on will be studied and criticized. The purpose is 
to give an historical perspective for the understanding of present trends. 


Psychiatry and Psychoanalysis 

15 seminars 
Sarah R. Kelman and William V. Silverberg 

This seminar is intended for psychiatrists without psychoanalytic training and for 
beginning psychoanalytic students. The discussions will.be based upon clinical material 
presented by the students, and the attempt will be made to demonstrate basic concepts 


of psychoanalysis, such as unconscious functioning, conflict, repression, ambivalence and 
the like. 


Crucial Problems in Psychoanalysis 

15 seminars . 
Karen Horney, Bernard S. Robbins, and Daniel E. Schneider 

This seminar is designed to clarify through group discussion central and contro- 
versial issues surrounding the problem of the nature of human development and human 
relations, with special reference to its manifestations in the controlled psychoanalytic 
situation. Wherever possible material is presented by the candidates in training. This 
seminar is more emphatically technical than the one listed under New School. 


Problems in Psychosomatic Medicine 

15 lectures with discussion 
Stephen P. Jewett, Sarah R. Kelman, Herman Selinski, and Sidney Tarachow 

This course is designed to convey an understanding of how general emotional 
tendencies are expressed in somatic disturbances and eventually in “organ neuroses” via 
the vegetative nervous system. Psychoanalytic implications will be stressed. 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
1942-1943 


Courses given at the New School for Social Research in collaboration with 
the Association for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis are open to students 
and those with academic degrees in social sciences, medicine, theology, educa- 
tion, law, social work, personnel direction, and others upon personal applica- 
tion to the lecturers. These lectures and seminars tend to familiarize and 
equip those who deal with human beings and human problems with certain 
psychoanalytic concepts which will be useful in their special fields of work. 


Crucial Problems in Psychoanalysis 

15 seminars 
Karen Horney, Bernard S. Robbins, and Clara Thompson 

This seminar is designed to clarify through group discussion central and contro- 
versial issues surrounding the problem of the nature of human development and human 
relations, with special reference to its manifestations in the controlled psychoanalytic 
situation. Wherever possible material is presented by the participants. 


Introduction to the Rorschach Method of Personality Diagnosis 

15 sessions: 8 lectures and 7 seminars 
Anna Hartoch Schachtel and Ernest Schachtel 

The Rorschach method is one of the most advanced instruments for personality 
diagnosis. Based on the analysis of a person’s reactions to a standardized series of ten 
ink-blots, the method has been used by its inventor, the Swiss psychiatrist, Dr. Hermann 
Rorschach, chiefly for psychiatric diagnosis. In recent years the Rorschach test has 
been used in increasingly many fields, such as psychiatry, psychoanalysis, psychology of 
personality, educational and child psychology, vocational guidance, personnel selection, 
criminology, anthropology. Apart from these many practical uses, it offers a new ap- 
proach to the study of personality through analysis of the individual peculiarities of 
visual perception and comprehension. On the basis of this analysis it is possible to 
obtain a good picture of the individual’s personality structure. 

In the 8 introductory lectures the principles of the Rorschach method will be 
discussed with special emphasis on their relation to general psychological and psycho- 
analytical problems. In the 7 seminars the practical application of the Rorschach method 
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will be demonstrated and the technique of interpretation will be discussed, using sample 
case records from the fields of personality problems, neuroses, and child psychology. 


Pioneers in Psychoanalytic Thinking 
12 lectures 
Harry Bone, Muriel Ivimey, Judah Marmor, Janet McK. Rioch, and William V. Silverberg 
This course is not intended as an historical survey of psychoanalytic development. 
Its purpose is to formulate the differences among Freud, Jung, Adler and other represen- 
tative pioneer thinkers; to evaluate critically their work; to discuss the basic kind of 
thinking as it is reflected in their respective contributions. 


Psychoanalysis of Ideas and Ideologies 

10 lectures 
Erich Fromm 

The question will be discussed whether and how psychoanalysis can be used for 
the understanding of moral, religious, and political ideas and doctrines. Special emphasis 
is placed on the question whether the recognition of the psychological and economic 
conditions of ideas leads to relativism or, on the contrary, can help to establish their 
validity. The problem of the rational and irrational nature of value judgments will be 
discussed. 


Seminar on Psychoanalysis and Social Case Work 

15 seminars 
Frances S. Arkin, Isabelle S. Beaumont, and Alexander R. Martin 

This seminar discusses the needs, methods and goals in therapy that are peculiar 
to the social case situation. Special emphasis is put on problems of transference and 
counter-transference. Case material is presented by the participants. 


Psychology of Leadership 

15 seminars 
Ruth Benedict, Harmon S. Ephron, and Harold Kelman 

The purpose of this seminar is to discuss essential differences in constructive and 
destructive leadership; individual and social conditions determining these types and the 
nature of leader-follower relationships in both instances. 


THE AUXILIARY COUNCIL 
to the 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Officers and Committees 
President : Mr. Arnold L. Scheuer 
lst Vice Pres.: Mr. Sam Hyman 
2nd Vice Pres.: Mrs. Peggy Wright Weidman 
3rd Vice Pres.: Miss Winifred Arrington 
Treasurer : Mrs. Julia Rose 
Executive Sect.: Miss M. Rose Kirshen 
Financial Sect. : Miss Mae Levine 
Recording Sect.: Mrs. Doris Havice 
Delegates at large: Mr. Elliott Biskind 


Mrs. Ruth Webber 
Mrs. Gene Rhoades 


Program Committee Ways and Means Committee 

Miss Sophie Schupack, Chairman Mrs. Elizabeth Lancaster, Chairman 
Membership Committee Publicity Committee 

Mrs. Gertrude Hyman, Chairman Mrs. Laura Grabbe, Chairman 


House and Clinic Committee 
Mrs. Julia Rose, Chairman 


One of the functions of the Association for the Advancement of Psycho- 
analysis, as set forth in its constitution, is “to disseminate to the community 
those elements in psychoanalysis which may be useful to it.” 

Toward that end, among others, the Auxiliary Council to the Association 
was organized in March 1942. To coordinate the work of the Auxiliary Coun- 
cil and the Association, a Liaison Committee was set-up, composed of Associa- 
tion members. 


Since its inception as an idea in November 1941, and its realization as a 


fact in March 1942,'Dr. Sarah Kelman has been one of its prime movers. 
Through her efforts, as Chairman of the Liaison Committee from April 1942 
to April 1943, the Auxiliary Council was successfuly guided through its early, 
difficult period of organization. 

In the Spring of 1942, two lectures were given to the public, under the 
auspices of the Auxiliary Council, and in the Winter and Spring of 1942- 
1943, a series of nine. (A list of these lectures follows.) The popularity 
of the lectures was clearly evidenced by the steady increase in attendance, and 
by the very Positive responses which were received, thus supporting the Asso- 
ciation in its aims. 

Another function of the Auxiliary Council is “to provide financial assistance 
to the Association.” Toward this end, a benefit performance to raise funds 
for a Psychoanalytic Clinic, was held on November 8, 1942. This venture 
was not only a financial but a social success. The sum of $1,200 was raised. 

In order to increase the membership and to enable members to become 
- acquainted with one another and enjoy the fruits of their efforts, the Auxiliary 
Council sponsored two cocktail parties, which were held in June and Septem- 
ber 1942. They were both well attended and very much enjoyed. Dr. Sarah 
Kelman generously donated the use of her home on both of these occasions. 

In addition to financing its own activities, the Auxiliary Council has contri- 
buted to the Association the sum of $1,000. On June 1, 1942, the Auxiliary 
Council had a membership of sixty-four. In our next annual report, we look 
forward to being able to give you an account of greatly increased activities. 


Harotp Kerman, M.D. 
Chairman, Liaison Committee. 


LECTURES 
given under the auspices of the Auxiliary Council 1942-1943 


October 13, 1942 THe MEANING oF Neurotic DisTURBANCES 
Herman Selinski, M.D. 
November 17, 1942 HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 
Judah Marmor, M.D. 
December 15, 1942 Tue Rote or SEx IN THE Lire oF MAN 
Harold Kelman, M.D. 
January 19, 1943  PsycHOANALYSIS AND THE INDIVIDUAL GOALS OF 
PsyYCHOANALYSIS 
Karen Horney, M.D. 
February 16, 1943 THE VALUE oF PsyCHOANALYSIS IN UNDERSTANDING 
CHILDREN 
Janet M. Rioch, M.D. 
Discussants: Mrs. Ralph P. Bridgman and 
Dr. Anna Hartoch Schachtel 


March 16, 1943 
April 13, 1943 
April 27, 1943 
May 13, 1943 
May 18, 1943 
June 2, 1943 


June 30, 1943 


PsYCHOANALYSIS AND SOCIAL WoRK 
Alexander R. Martin, M.D. 
PSYCHOANALYSIS AND Bopity AILMENTS 
Sarah R. Kelman, M.D. 

Way DoI Love PsycHoaNaALysIs? 
Karen Horney, M.D. 

Wuart Is PsycHoANALYSIS? 

Bernard S. Robbins, M.D. 
PsYCHOANALYSIS AND VOCATIONAL CHOICE 
Isabelle Beaumont, M.D. 
PsYCHOANALYSIS AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
William Silverberg, M.D. 

Wuat Is PsyCHOANALYSIS? 

Stephen P. Jewett, M.D. 


WISHFUL THINKING* 


By Bernarp S. Rossins, M. D. 


active change in and distortion or denial of reality. It ranges from the 

common-place day dreaming of children to the rich imaginative flights 
of some adults that are preludes to creative activity. It expresses in the child 
a displeasure in things as they are, as well as his hopes and ambitions for things 
as they might or will become. It is provoked in him not only by real dissatis- 
factions, with the subsequent total denial of real limitations (the “I can fly” 
of a child), but also by the rapidly expanding the differentiating inner needs 
which demand changes in his environment so that he can best and more freely 
fulfil these needs. In the healthy child, wishful thinking is the necessary pre- 
lude to progressive and increasing cooperative action with other humans as 
well as to independent work; in the unhealthy child, it reinforces his with- 
drawal .and strengthens his defenses erected to obtain security in a world 
generally regarded as hostile. To thoughtfully alter reality (wishful thinking) 
is universal. Whether or not it is pathological depends not so much on the 
character of the imaginative alteration or distortion as upon the motivation 
for the change and the function it serves the child. 

When a seven-year old youngster, voluntarily confined to the bathroom, con- 
verts the setting into a clubhouse, surrounds herself with imagined club-mates 
who clamour for her election as president, she may well be said to be indulging 
in wishful thinking. When several weeks later she reports that she has just 
been elected treasurer of the class and her teacher records her as among its 
most popular and beloved members, we conclude that this wishful thinking was 
positively motivated by genuinely expanding self-assertive needs, fulfilling 
constructive ends towards real changes in the child’s immediate milieu—his 
human relations. 

Similarly, a lad of ten looking out of a fifteen story window of a New York 
apartment house may envisage himself to be a Superman or the Bat flying 
freely and gracefully, independent of earthly limitations and restrictions. He 
is dissatisfied. He wishes for wings. He strives to soar. We may antici- 
pate, if he is free from disabling personality inhibitions, that these needs will 
effect alterations in his reality; that soon his room will be flooded with air- 


Wee thinking is that type of walking mentation characterized by an 


*Reprinted from Encyclopedia of Child Guidance, Phil. Libr., N. Y. 1943. 
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plane models, paper gliders, pictures of distinguished flyers. He creates in 
essence a new world for himself, using the real materials in this one. He 
gratifies his strivings to grow. His wishful thinking functions to enlarge 
his horizon and to more effectively relate himself to the outside. 

On the other hand, if this wishful thinking is the expression of neurotic 
strivings calculated to isolate him from others, to create distance beween him- 
self and other human beings; if it is motivated by needs to assuage anxieties 
precipitated by inter-personal disturbances, and intra-personal conflict rather 
than by healthy needs, then we may anticipate a different outcome. ‘The devel- 
opment of (1) partial or complete inhibitions of the wishful mentation and 
inability to act upon it constructively ; (2) of neurotic trends driving the child 
to seek security in fictitious values rather than genuine gropings for satis- 
faction, and (3) the endowment of the fantasy with values of its own unre- 
lated to reality. “Because I fly I am powerful, because I am powerful I am 
a great and unique person, because I am a great person I need have nothing 
further to do with people,” which process tends to perpetrate the alienation 
from other humans and substitute grandiose illusions about the self—in 
place of real satisfactions that further the development of genuine self- 
confidence. 

In these instances the wishful thinking is not a constructive prelude to action 
but is in effect turned on itself. It is used by the child to create and enhance 
illusory feelings of security, and encourages withdrawal from, rather than 
relatedness to, reality. 

Wishful thinking is not merely concerned with a wish. The term “wish” 
is too limiting. It is a process containing all of the hopes, ambitions and 
strivings of the child. It is provoked by dissatisfactions with things as. they 
are, dissatisfactions arising not only from justifiable complaint against the 
real situations, but from increasingly intense subjective needs which may be 
either rational or irrational. 

The infant preoccupied with visions of a full breast or the poverty-stricken 
child observing a window full of candy and wishfully contemplating an 
endless procession of sweets at home, may be registering dismay at their 
real deprivations. The boy, gazing out at sea, hopefully imagining himself 
at the helm of a great ship, may be responding to no more than growing 
urges to become independent and free. The child with a compulsive, anxiety- 
determined imperative need to excel, may wishfully and destructively erase 
the president and implant himself. in his place. In each instance there is 
distortion. 

‘The evaluation of this distortion depends not only upon the wishful nature 
of the thinking, but upon the context in which it appears; the real situation 
and the nature of the personality drives which motivate the thinking. 

Where the wishful thinking is motivated by justifiable unsatisfactory 
external situations and healthy subjective needs, it is rational and self-ex- 
pansive. Where the process is generated by neurotic trends, it is irrational 
and self-limiting. 
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WAR NERVES 
by Harotp Ketman, M.D. 


HERE are neither “War Nerves” or “Peace Nerves.” But there are 
| always neurotic manifestations due to a disturbed relationship to 
oneself and to others. These neurotic manifestations may have physical 
expressions such as headache, palpitation and fatigue, and mental expressions 
such as insomnia, fears, compulsions, apprehensiveness and irritability. These 
symptoms of mental illness are easily discerned by the sufferer and conveyed 
to the psychiatrist. Much more difficult to observe and verify is the character 
structure of that individual which leads to more or less disturbed reactions 
to himself and others and of which he may be quite unaware. 


During World War I, “Shell Shock,” later referred to as the “Traumatic 
Neurosis,” was frequently observed among soldiers. This type of mental 
reaction followed a physical or mental injury or trauma occurring during war 


experience. It was also observed that this same illness occurred in civilian 
life. 


The outstanding features of this picture are the insistence on the causal 
connection of all present symptoms to the alleged obvious injury; a diminished 
capacity and interest in bodily and mental functions as well as work and 
social relationships previously participated in; a marked irritability ; a tendency 
to explosive aggressive reactions; and the occurrence repetitiously of par- 
ticularly unpleasant and catastrophic dreams often containing fragments or 
all of the original traumatic event. 


There are certain preconditions which make the appearance of this syndrome 
more likely. That individual must be failiag to maintain a state of apparent 
social adjustment. So often by social adjustment is really meant rigid con- 
formity to certain formal socially dictated patterns of behavior. Such adjust- 
ment is at the expense of real spontaneous creative living. Fewer and fewer 
real satisfactions out of living is another precondition. 

There must also be an increasing sense of failure in living up to a 
particular type of illusion about oneself. That individual as well as those 
about him might be quite unaware of this illusion. There is an unconscious 
drive, though at times more or less conscious, to get out of this intolerable 
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situation and still save face in his own eyes and the eyes of the world. 
Finally there must be available a person, incident or situation such as war . 
which allegedly produce a whole train of symptoms, and upon which 
responsibility can be placed for these preexisting feelings of failure. 


The illusion of themselves that these individuals feel they must live up to 
is inexorable in its demands on them and those about them. They have an 
image of themselves as unique, inviolate, always in control of every situation 
and never failing to meet impossible demands on themselves. Failure is 
intolerable to them and they cannot stand blame or being wrong. They react 
to this failure to live up to their illusion of themselves with a tendency to 
destroy themselves. 


The longer such an individual has been failing to reach that impossible goal 
and feels more and more deeply the hopelessness of ever attaining it, the more 
receptive he is to development of a traumatic syndrome. In fact, he is already 
seeking for a way out of his intolerable situation. 


People who have to fall back on blaming life itself do not receive such a 
ready hearing as those who can attribute their difficulties to something specific. 
For the mental and physical expressions of his neurotic conflict he will find 
medical and psychiatric help. The individual who finds life too difficult for 
him is just as sick and needs just as much help. That is not his fault or 
blame. It is the mutual responsibility of both himself and his fellow men to 
help him out of this painful self-destructive drive. 


BULLETIN* 
THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF RATIONING 
JupanH Marmor, M.D. 


HE INCREASING rationing of foods and commodities as the war goes on, 
| raises not only difficult economic problems, but also significant psy- 
chological ones. The latter are no less important than the former, and 
failure to solve them can seriously hamper our war drive. Thus the panicky 
hoarding and impulsive buying in which many people have been indulging, 
may, if unchecked, not only dangerously disrupt our war economy, cause 
shortages of vital commodities, and unfair and unequitable distribution of 
necessities, but may also seriously impair the morale of the men in the armed: 
forces. For they, faced with the prospect of giving all they have, including 
their very lives, for the benefit of those who have remained at home, cannot 
but be resentful and bitter at the sorry spectacle of civilians balking at relatively 
minor sacrifices. 

In the broadest sense, the psychological conflicts involved in the response to 
rationing may be said to be the outgrowth of a deep-seated inclination of most 
people in our competitive society to conceive of themselves as basically isolated 
rather than as integral parts of a collective group. From earliest childhood the 
individual in our culture finds himself in an isolated family unit, the security 
of which appears to be a thing apart from the rest of the world. The vast 
and complex interdependencies which keep our social machinery running, 
and without which the production and distribution of the barest necessities of 
life could not go on for even a day, are not easily apparent to the child 
(to say nothing of the average adult) and are simply taken for granted. 

Moreover, very early in life he is thrown into intense competitive relation- 
ships, and tensions and hostilities in the outside world, against which the 
safety of his own home looms up as a comforting and protective haven. 

A natural outgrowth of this has been the psychology of rugged individual- 
ism, which, at least up to very recently, has been so strongly fostered and 
eulogized in American life and education. Consequently it is not surprising 
that security has come to be thought of in individual terms—in terms of each 
person looking out for himself—while the concepts of the individual’s obli- 
gation to the group, and of the group’s obligation to the individual, have 
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tended to be minimized. To this very day there are powerful forces in our 
culture who consider it an unwarranted intrusion upon “person freedom” for 
a government to assume obligations to its individual members in terms of 
providing employment, medical care, security against want, etc., or to compel 
a minority of its members to give up some of their luxuries for the benefit 
of the many. 

In such a psychological setting it is clear that any threat from the outside 
world will tend to set into motion maneuvers designed to protect the indi- 
vidual’s isolated security, rather than that of the group. Rationing constitutes 
such a threat. To the group it is a life-saving measure—designed to protect 
the group as a whole—to prevent its component members from competing 
with one another for limited resources and thus destroying the unity and 
strength which is essential for the struggle against the common enemy. To 
the isolated individual, however, it is a threat—a threat of deprivation, of loss 
of his accustomed comforts and luxuries, and even of things which he has 
come to regard as necessities. The result is anxiety, and the institution of 
measures of defiances and defense, designed to protect the individual’s “isolated 
security”—e.g. hording, panicky buying, Black Market transactions, and 
various other forms of circumvention. The reaction is one of “each for 
himself, and devil take the hindmost.” This reaction is involved not only in 
the behavior of the uncooperative consumer, but also in that of the manu- 
facturer or retailer who for the sake of greater profits, raises prices unwar- 
rantedly or encourages unnecessary buying. 

The “isolated security” which is thus attained, is, however, an illusory one. 
Its unreality lies in the fact that such behavior injures and weakens the 
group—upon which the real security of each individual depends. By weaken- 
ing the group, the individual actually impairs his ultimate, genuine security 
for the fictitious security of a temporarily filled cupboard or purse. These 
personal acquisitions would be of little value against the ravages of life-threats 
of a triumphant fascism. The hehavior of such people may be compared 
to that of a few persons among a group of survivors on a life-boat in the 
center of the ocean, who steal and hungrily consume the group’s total rations 
on the first day out; their hunger would be temporarily sated, but their total 
chance of survival immeasurably lessened. 

That this is clearly understood by our enemies can be clearly seen in the 
efforts of their propagandists, both abroad and in our midst, to foster dis- 
satisfaction with the rationing program, and to spread false rumors of plenty 
where there are shortages, and of shortages where there is plenty, thus pro- 
moting, in every possible way, panic, confusion, doubts and resentments, to 
break up our unity and injure our war potential. 

The remedy for such behavior involves problems of group morale and of 
intensive group re-education. The more clearly every individual in the nation 
understands the meaning of the present war and the extent of his personal 
stake in it, the more readily will he accept the personal sacrifices which are 
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essential for the preservation of all. Cooperative ideals and the importance of 
' mutual interdependence must be stressed in contrasts to previous enhancement 
of rugged individualism. Severe penalties should be unhesitatingly invoked 
and strictly enforced upon those who willfully violate the rationing laws, 
to make clear that their behavior threatens the integrity and security of the 
group, no less than the violation of laws against the taking of life or the 
stealing of property. 
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